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into the human and the abstract. The human deals
" of course with the actual life, passions, and actions
of real men/' the abstract lyric, coming later in
time, with the " large number of half-personified
abstractions/5 which "from the deposit of the
debris of a hundred philosophies" have become
" part of the familiar thoughts and language of all
mankind." In most minds these abstractions,
" remote altogether from the eyes and senses of
men," arouse no great emotion, but " in some
peculiar minds" they call forth " an almost dizzy
intensity of excitement.3'8 Such a peculiar mind
was Shelley's, and its characteristic product is such
an abstract lyric as the " Epipsychidion." This
dichotomy, if indeed legitimate, is certainly not
very new. The abstract or philosophical lyric is
no discovery of Bagehot's. And what precisely
does he mean by " abstract"? Apparently he
refers to certain unreal concepts produced by the
romantic imagination, like the perfect equality
which Rousseau describes in the Discours sur
UlnegaliU and the ideal woman which Shelley sees
in the Emilia Viviani of " Epipsychidion." But
these idyllic abstractions, which, as Bagehot ob-
serves, are usually accompanied by the most intense
emotion, represent a comparatively narrow pheno-
menon in great literature, and should be defined
with a little more attention to their real essence
and their historical origins, before logical distinc-
tions are erected upon them. Moreover, such
abstractions arouse excitement not merely in the
few, but in the many. The French Revolution has
taught us that almost nothing has more power
over a dull mind than a clear idea. The dichotomy